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Then we had a foretaste of the ecstatic reception which the changeable and excitable Italian population were preparing for us in Rome. At every road-crossing scores of civilians, men, women and children, had gathered, laughing, cheering, crying. A babble of fluid Italian smote musically on our ears. "Viva. Viva. Inglesi. Viva. Roma. Roma.'" One middle-aged man jogged around pointing to the word " Liberalorio" which he had painted on a wall in ragged, white characters. They bombarded us with flowers and offered us wine. The lurking suspicion that a few years earlier they had shown the same enthusiasm for their troops marching to fight the British in North Africa did not sour the sweetness of our welcome.
We stopped at one point where the reclaimed marshland rose above the floods and accepted the invitation of one of the farmers to enter his square, sparsely furnished house. His name was Angelo Negri, who farmed fifteen hectares of this Fascist colony. His pleasure and that of his stout wife at seeing us was genuine enough, but he had a tale of woe. He had nine children to feed and the Germans, on departing the previous day, had taken two prize porkers, sixty hens, and all the bicycles except one. They had also ruthlessly slaughtered his cattle, as skins drying on a fence testified. Still, the war was over for him, so he beamed at us, insisted on producing some precious "tea" from a secret store, and we drank it without milk or sugar, while the family stood round chattering.
A thousand miles away in Fleet Street sub-editors were preparing copy for the first edition, stabbing away with pencils, correcting or worsening the English, soling and heeling with scissors and paste. They had a touching faith that their correspondents in the field would somehow deliver the story of the day at the psychological moment. As we sipped the tasteless, herbal tea we felt anxious. Even if we did get through to Anzio it was by no means certain that we should be able to file a long descriptive from there. We knew that the cabling facilities in the bridgehead were limited and correspondents were rationed to a few hundred words each. We began to wonder, very seriously, whether we had done the right thing.ers, scorched and withered palms stilld hig
